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THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOME 
MISSIONS— THE  CITY 


By  Rev.  E.  J.  HELMS 

On  our  western  frontier  yesterday’s  sun  is 
just  now  setting.  Our  northern  boundary  rests 
in  the  everlasting  snows  and  glaciers  of  Alaska, 
and  our  southern  border  is  within  the  tropics. 
While  our  population  will  not  compare  in 
density  with  China,  India,  and  Europe,  it  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
elements  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Here 
in  this  home  field  are  being  fought  out  prob¬ 
lems  upon  which  hang  the  destinies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  A  failure  here  may  mean 
failure  everywhere. 

The  quality  of  the  gospel  we  send  to  others 
depends  upon  the  quality  we  have  at  home. 
American  and  English  rum  and  wickedness 
offer  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  foreign 
missionaries.  Our  missionaries  abroad  will  be 
earnest,  broad-minded,  and  true  if  those  who 
send  them  possess  these  characteristics,  or  they 
will  be  narrow,  selfish,  and  meddlesome  if 
those  who  send  them  are  like-minded. 

“Physician,  heal  thyself.”  Unless  as  a 
church  we  practically  demonstrate  that  our 
gospel  is  able  to  solve  our  problems  of  indus- 
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trialism,  materialism,  economic  injustice,  and 
political  dishonesty  at  home,  how  can  we  hope 
to  furnish  missionaries  who  can  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sin,  greed,  superstition,  and  oppression 
in  other  lands. 


Financial  Importance 

To  America  must  we  not  only  look  for  the 
quality  of  our  gospel  and  the  character  of  our 
missionaries,  but  from  the  home  field  must  the 
money  come.  If  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
calls  for  gifts  that  make  past  giving  seem  in¬ 
significant,  then  must  the  American  church  be 
made  to  realize  its  opportunities,  its  duties,  its 
perils.  Therefore  when  I  plead  for  America  I 
am  pleading  for  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  West  and  South 

For  a  hundred  years  the  ever-expanding  West 
was  the  frontier — the  field  of  our  home  mis¬ 
sionary  activity.  For  several  decades  the  South¬ 
land  has  received  attention.  We  now  realize 
that  these  endeavors  in  the  West  and  the  South 
have  been  the  wisest  Christian  statesmanship. 
Money  contributed  by  the  East  in  our  mission¬ 
ary  grants,  our  Church  Extension  and  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Societies,  has  made  the  West  and 
the  South  the  centers  of  American  Protestant 
Christianity,  the  conservators  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  and  ideals. 

The  West  has  other  empires  yet  to  hold  for 
the  faith.  Science  is  making  those  vast  deserts 
to  blossom.  In  the  desert  the  cactus  has  been 
transformed  into  a  plant  one  of  the  most  nu- 
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tritious  and  palatable  for  man  and  beast.  In 
sections  capable  of  irrigation  all  foods  grow 
luxuriantly.  In  a  few  years  these  deserts  will 
be  capable  of  maintaining  an  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  in  an  unparalleled  climate.  The  South  has 
a  new  industrialism  to  make  Christian  and  a 
negro  faith  to  make  ethical. 

Fkontiee  to  de  Found  in  tiie  Cities 

The  frontier  of  the  present  and  the  future  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  and  mountains  of 
the  West  and  South,  but  in  the  populous  centers 
where  these  alien  immigrants  are  congregating. 

Formerly  the  foreign  population  migrated  to 
the  unoccupied  lands  and  speedily  became  as¬ 
similated.  They  came  from  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  easily  acquired  our  language  and 
naturally  absorbed  our  ideas  of  self-government 
and  religious  freedom. 

Now,  however,  few  of  our  immigrants  settle 
upon  the  farms,  but  gather  in  the  vilest  sections 
of  our  cities  and  manufacturing  and  mining 
towns.  They  come  from  southern  Europe,  and 
have  little  appreciation  for  our  American  ideals 
or  ways  of  living. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop's  View 

Said  a  wise  bishop  of  our  church  at  the 
organization  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society:  “You  have  two  fields  before  you — 
the  frontiers  and  the  cities.  The  latter  is  the 
larger  and  more  important  and  will  eventually 
claim  the  largest  share  of  the  attention  of  your 
societies.  But  you  cannot  touch  cities  with 
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systematic  effort  until  you  have  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization.  You  must  begin  with  the  frontier.” 

Poor  Generalship 

The  wise  general  masses  his  forces  where  the 
enemy  is  concentrated  and  where  the  attacks 
are  most  intense.  Poor  generalship  has  char¬ 
acterized  many  Protestant  denominations  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  city.  In  the 
North  End  of  Boston  there  were  formerly  five 
flourishing  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  These 
are  all  gone.  The  successive  invasions  of  Irish, 
Portuguese,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  and  Jewish 
peoples  have  driven  the  Yankees  away,  until 
now  the  population  is  entirely  foreign  in  birth 
or  parentage.  More  people  now  live  in  the 
North  End  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  city. 

Fields  Left  to  the  Enemy 

It  is  a  population  needing  a  Bible  gospel,  but 
the  Protestant  churches  have  gone.  The  Meth¬ 
odists,  like  the  other  denominations,  fled  when 
the  Old  World  tides  flowed  in  and  they  left  these 
people  to  the  dance  hall,  the  saloon,  and  the 
corrupt  politician  at  the  very  time  the  most 
strenuous  effort  should  have  been  made  to  reach 
them. 

Ineffective  Warfare 

The  wise  general  not  only  masses  his  forces 
where  the  enemy  is  strongest,  but  he  employs 
the  most  modern  and  effective  weapons  of  war¬ 
fare.  Here  was  a  fatal  blunder  of  our  fathers  at 
the  North  End.  They  employed  long-range  guns 
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only.  The  great  guns  used  were  the  finest  in 
the  gift  of  the  Church.  But  they  were  placed 
where  they  could  do  no  execution,  for  the  enemy 
was  at  close  range.  Father  Taylor,  Samuel  F. 
Upham,  Merwin,  Cookman,  Twombly — where 
could  you  find  more  eloquent  and  godly  preach¬ 
ers?  But  these  foreigners  could  not  understand 
them,  and  the  Yankees  who  had  fled  to  the 
suburbs  would  not  return  to  this  ill-smelling 
district  to  worship,  and  so  the  churches  were 
sold  for  business  purposes  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Jews. 

If  Father  Taylor’s  Bethel  had  been  converted 
into  a  hospital  where  godly  physicians  and 
nurses  had  cared  for  the  poor,  sick  foreigners 
they  would  have  understood  that  phase  of  the 
gospel.  If  North  Bennet  Street  Church  had 
been  converted  into  a  school  where  these  strang¬ 
ers  might  have  been  taught  English  they  would 
soon  have  learned  our  language  and  the  gospel 
that  inspired  such  an  undertaking.  If  one  of 
those  parsonages  had  been  converted  into  a 
deaconess  home,  others  into  settlements,  or¬ 
phanages,  etc.,  do  you  think  these  people  would 
have  failed  to  understand  a  ministry  modeled 
so  closely  upon  the  example  of  Jesus? 

Example  of  Wesley 

But  we  should  not  condemn  our  fathers  be¬ 
cause  they  blundered.  We  cannot  suppress  the 
wish,  however,  that  they  had  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  John  Wesley,  who  not  only  preached 
but  published,  established  schools,  orphanages, 
old  people’s  homes,  medical  dispensaries,  dis- 


tricted  London  for  scientific  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  also  during  the  hard  times  even  used  his 
churches  as  workshops  where  the  poor  could 
earn  their  livelihood  at  work  he  provided  for 
them. 

City  Evangelization  Unions 

It  is  to  correct  these  blunders  that  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  sprung  up 
in  our  church  the  great  City  Evangelization 
Unions.  Officered  by  our  wisest  laymen  and 
ablest  ministers,  these  unions,  by  many  forms 
of  Christian  philanthropy  and  service  and  by 
direct  appeals  to  the  foreigner  in  his  own 
tongue,  are  trying  to  check  the  defeat  prevailing 
in  the  downtown  sections  of  all  our  cities. 

Fortress  Building 

Nor  is  the  effort  of  these  city  unions  confined 
to  the  slum  districts  alone.  The  growing  sub¬ 
urbs  are  being  planted  with  churches  in  strate¬ 
gic  places  that  will  in  a  few  years  develop  into 
strong  fortresses  and  arsenals  in  future  cam¬ 
paigns.  Our  City  Missionary  Societies  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  Methodist  public  in  great  debt-paying 
enterprises.  They  are  educating  the  people  not 
only  to  the  crime  of  abandoning  a  field  where 
a  large  alien  population  exists,  but  are  also 
creating  a  public  sentiment  against  the  almost 
criminal  procedure  of  continuing  church  edifices 
in  business  sections  where  no  resident  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  and  a  congregation  cannot 
be  gathered,  and  where  very  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  interests  might  be  rightly  used  to  carry 
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the  gospel  to  the  needy  thousands  in  suburbs 
and  slums. 

If  the  churches  move  out  and  leave  the  for¬ 
eigner  to  the  vilest  sections  of  our  cities — vilest 
morally,  hygienically,  politically — what  have  we 
to  hope  for  the  future?  Our  future  is  bound  up 
with  the  fate  of  the  foreigner  in  our  midst. 
Prom  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  cities  are  of  foreign  parentage.  Some 
mining  and  manufacturing  centers  are  even 
worse. 

Cities  Strategic 

With  the  cities  in  the  near  future  controlling 
the  destinies  of  our  country,  it  is  evident,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  Protestant  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  we  must  give  even  more  brains,  conse¬ 
cration,  culture,  and  money  for  work  among 
these  aliens  in  our  cities  than  we  expend  upon 
our  American  people.  Thus  far  our  attempts 
have  seemed  more  like  experiments  than  se¬ 
rious  endeavors  of  evangelization.  A  few  super¬ 
annuates  and  crack-brained  preachers  who  are 
not  acceptable  elsewhere  will  never  be  able  to 
grapple  successfully  with  this  problem — the 
greatest  that  has  ever  faced  the  American 
church. 


The  Needs  of  the  Hour 

The  brainiest  and  most  cultured  and  conse¬ 
crated  young  men  in  our  ministry  must  enter 
city  missionary  work  for  life,  and  they  must  be 
backed  by  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  our  ablest 
laymen. 
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The  gaudy,  dirty  mission  hall,  with  its  de¬ 
generate  accompaniments,  will  never  suffice  for 
this  Herculean  task.  These  people  from 
southern  skies,  with  sensuous  natures  trained  to 
regard  things  religious  as  connected  with  the 
beautiful  in  music  and  art,  must  be  met  by  our 
Protestant  Christianity  with  church  edifices  and 
religious  services  that  will  appeal  to  their  na¬ 
ture  and  training.  This  will  cost  money. 

Obstacles  to  be  Overcome 

Church  property  in  the  slums  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  You  cannot  build  a  meeting  house  for 
fifty  dollars,  as  in  the  backwoods.  You  can 
seldom  build  what  is  needed  for  $50,000.  To 
maintain  the  kind  of  services  these  people  need 
is  very  expensive.  There  is  religious  prejudice 
to  be  overcome;  there  is  stolid  indifference; 
there  is  predisposition  to  crime  and  vagabond¬ 
age.  The  saloon,  brothel,  and  gambling  den 
are  intrenched  in  these  regions  to  defeat  our 
efforts.  Often  the  civil  authorities,  on  account 
of  municipal  graft  and  political  pull,  will  do  all 
they  can  to  defeat  us.  City  missionary  work 
is  not  an  easy  task.  It  calls  for  as  much  hero¬ 
ism,  self-denial,  and  brains  as  any  field  or  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

A  Social  and  Economic  Problem 

This  problem  is  not  only  religious  but  social 
and  economic.  In  our  great  cities  one  in  every 
ten  is  buried  in  the  potter’s  field.  While  our 
foreign  population  constitutes  only  one  third 
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of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  this 
third  furnishes  two  thirds  of  all  our  paupers, 
insane,  and  criminals.  The  foreigner  is  not 
only  coming  in  rapidly  by  immigration,  but  is 
supplanting  us  by  birth. 

Robert  Hunter,  in  his  recent  book  on  Poverty, 
quotes  several  eminent  sociologists  who  declare 
this  increase  of  foreigners  in  our  midst  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  decreasing  the  birth-rate  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  It  has  not  resulted  in  decreasing 
the  population  of  the  countries  from  whence 
they  come.  It  is  peopling  our  land  with  a  race 
smaller  in  stature,  inferior  in  brain  power,  and 
lower  in  ideals. 

Social  Conditions 

The  conditions  under  which  they  live  here 
produce  further  deterioration  and  degen¬ 
eracy.  These  people  are  living  not  in  homes, 
but  in  tenements,  where  there  is  little  space  for 
breathing  and  no  place  to  play  except  on  the 
filthy  streets.  They  work  in  sewers,  subways, 
and  sweatshops.  They  are  underpaid  *and 
underfed.  They  crave  stimulants  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  saloon  and  other  vile  places  of  re¬ 
sort  abound  in  their  vicinity.  Under  such  en¬ 
vironment  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  character 
would  deteriorate.  Under  such  conditions  is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  foreign  population  is  pro¬ 
ducing  paupers,  criminals,  and  insane  at  such 
an  appalling  rate? 

An  Industrial  Problem 
Now  any  city  evangelization  that  does  not 
attempt  to  change  the  whole  social  and 
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physical  condition  of  these  people  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  must  fail.  Simply  pious  palliatives 
and  palaver  will  never  do.  We  must  annihilate 
the  slum.  To  do  this  means  the  creation  of  a 
new  civic  conscience  and  life.  And  it  means 
something  more.  This  problem  is  an  industrial 
problem.  We  must  see  to  it  that  labor  receives 
a  just  reward.  We  must  insist  no  less  upon  in¬ 
dustrial  justice  than  we  do  upon  political  and 
social  justice.  These  people,  under  our  com¬ 
petitive  system  of  business,  are  forcing  the 
standard  of  living  lower  and  lower.  In  this 
country  appalling  poverty  will  not  long  exist 
quietly  in  the  glare  of  the  vulgar  display  of 
wealth.  “The  rule  of  gold  must  give  way  to  the 
Golden  Rule,”  or  these  inequalities  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  will  produce  a  discontent 
that  will  he  followed  by  an  explosion.  This 
competitive  system  of  industry  is  well  voiced  by 
a  poem  printed  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper, 
entitled 

#  THE  COMPETITIVE  HELL 

An  employer  inserted  a  note  in  the  Post 
That  he  needed  some  workmen — a  couple  at 
most — 

And  found  himself  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  host. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “in  hiring  a  man, 

Of  course  I  must  get  him  as  cheap  as  I  can — 
For  that’s  the  approved  competitive  plan.” 

Said  one,  “I’ve  a  wife  and  children  three, 

My  aged  mother  is  living  with  me, 

I  need  twelve  dollars  a  week,”  said  he, 
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“I’ve  a  wife  and  child,”  the  next  one  said, 

My  mother,  thank  God,  is  long  ago  dead— 

Ten  dollars  a  week  will  buy  our  bread.’ 

“I’ve  only  a  wife,”  said  the  third,  “and  hence 
Our  living  involves  a  smaller  expense — • 

I’ll  take  nine  dollars  as  my  recompense.” 

“My  wife  each  week  earns  a  dollar  or  two, 

Said  the  next.  “If  I  were  to  work  for  you 
About  eight  dollars  a  week  would  do.” 

“I  have  no  wife,”  said  the  next.  “I  stay 
With  my  parents,  who  board  me  without  any 

pay. 

So  I  will  work  for  a  dollar  a  day.” 

Said  the  next,  with  a  voice  and  mien  subdued, 
“For  twenty-four  hours  I’ve  tasted  no  food, 

I’ll  take  four  dollars  with  gratitude.” 

The  next  one  said,  “I’m  a  heathen  Chinee, 

I’ve  learned  to  live  cheaply  far  ovei  the  sea, 
Three  dollars  a  week  is  sufficient  for  me.” 

Thereupon  to  the  crowd  the  employer  spake: 
“The  lower  the  wages  you’re  willing  to  take 
The  larger,  of  course,  are  the  profits  I  make. 

“Two  workmen  are  all  I  at  present  require; 
The  two  that  spoke  last  are  the  men  I  will  hire, 
So  the  rest  of  the  crowd  may  as  well  retire.” 

The  unhired  men  began  to  entreat; 

“We’ve  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  eat; 

Must  we  and  our  families  die  in  the  street?” 
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“Aye,  some  of  you  must  if  the  rest  would  thrive; 
Too  many  of  you  are  at  present  alive. 

And  only  the  fittest  can  survive.” 

And  he  is  the  fittest,  beyond  dispute, 

The  present  competitive  system  to  suit 
Whose  life  comes  nearest  to  that  of  a  brute. 

The  Churchless  Host 

An  eminent  authority .  in  religious  statistics 
tells  us  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  million 
churchless  people  in  America.  Most  of  these 
unchurched  people  are  outside  the  fold  to-day 
because  the  church  has  not  done  her  duty  in 
applying  the  gospel  to  our  industrial,  social, 
and  economic  conditions. 

Just  Demands  on  the  Church 

The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
church  should  speak  her  conscience  on  the 
problem  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  disciples  of  the  Son  of  man  should  pro¬ 
nounce  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  men  who  labor, 
as  well  as  to  discourse  on  their  duties.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  right  to  observe  whether  the  church 
votes  as  it  prays. 

Summary 

1.  Upon  the  quality  and  character  of  the  home 
.  field  depends  the  quality  and  character  of  our 
missionary  work  abroad.  If  our  gospel  fails  to 
meet  the  conditions  here,  how  can  we  with  con¬ 
fidence  send  it  to  similar  or  worse  conditions 
elsewhere? 
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2.  The  West  and  the  South  have  hitherto  been 
our  chief  fields  of  home  missionary  endeavor, 
and  while  they  still  demand  much  attention, 
they  are  no  longer  our  frontiers. 

3.  The  American  city  controls  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  life  of  our  day,  hence  the 
overwhelming  problem  of  American  home  mis¬ 
sions  is  the  evangelization  of  our  cities — which 
is,  in  other  words,  the  evangelization  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  who  constitute  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  our  city  population,  and  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  an  inferior  quality,  who  come 
prejudiced  against  government  and  religion. 

4.  There  has  been  poor  management  on  the 
part  of  churches  to  reach  these  foreigners,  who 
have  settled  in  the  vilest  sections  of  our  city 
and  are  the  victims  of  poverty,  vice,  and  mal¬ 
treatment. 

5.  The  evangelization  of  these  immigrants  de¬ 
mands  a  different  kind  of  religious  treatment. 
Their  social,  civic,  and  industrial  conditions 
must  be  Christianized. 

6.  This  endeavor  demands  a  better  consecra¬ 
tion  of  money  and  a  better  quality  of  brains 
than  the  church  has  yet  offered. 

7.  The  failure  of  the  church  to  give  these 
problems  adequate  attention  accounts,  in  part, 
for  the  twenty-five  million  unchurched  people 
of  our  land. 
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